CHAPTER 6 


Activism 


As discussed in Chapter 5, conflict makes news. When organizational performance 
fails to live up to stakeholder expectations, pressure groups can form; these groups 
demand change from organizations, even governments. Their pressure tactics and 
the resulting conflict—often fueled by sophisticated tactics, including social media 
use—miake activism a force to reckon with in today’s 24/7 news cycle. Public rela- 
tions has always recognized the role of pressure groups in the practice, but lately 
more research has addressed the deeper issues involved. Public relations scholar 
Larissa Grunig defined activist organizations as “a group of two or more individuals 
who organize in order to influence another public or publics through action that 
may include education, compromise, persuasion, pressure tactics or force.” 

Activists don’t just happen, although their awakening can be rapid depending 
on the situation. There are three stages in the evolution of publics, according to 
scholars James Grunig and Todd Hunt. In the first—latent—stage, a public does not 
recognize a situation as a problem. Second, a group recognizes a problem and moves 
into the aware stage. In the third stage, a public becomes active and organizes to 
discuss and to do something about the situation. 

Activists often use many public relations strategies and tactics, including infor- 
mation tactics, to build influence and power. The growing availability and afford- 
ability of sophisticated communication technology over the past two decades has 
allowed activists to match or even surpass what their multibillion dollar organiza- 
tional target can do. As researchers Timothy Coombs and Sherry Holladay noted, 
activists build power to persuade organizations to alter their behaviors and policies. 

Patrick Jackson identified five distinct tactical areas used by activists to achieve 
their goals: informational activities including media interviews; symbolic activities 
including boycotts; organizing activities such as passing out information pieces 
and holding meetings; legal and legislative activities and pressuring regulatory and 
administrative agencies; and civil disobedience including sit-ins, blocking traffic, 
and trespassing. 

Activists use persuasion to win over converts to their side of the issue. To be 
successful, activist organizations need to increase their power by attracting new fol- 
lowers and political allies and forming coalitions; attaining media coverage that 
favors their point of view; and attracting monetary support. By increasing its power, 
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an activist organization will gain the attention of the target organization and the 
opportunity to engage it. 

Ronald Mitchell, Bradley Agle, and Donna Wood used the interesting analogy 
of “annoying mosquitoes” to describe activists. After all, organizations are powerful 
and face many issues. Still, they are restricted to some degree by their resources. 
Organizations prioritize what issues they must address through assessment. Mitchell 
et al. found three factors—power, legitimacy, and urgency—determined how organi- 
zations prioritize issues or threats. Power, in this context, refers to the ability of the 
public to influence the behavior of the organization; legitimacy refers to whether 
others will view the group’s tactics as socially acceptable; and urgency refers to how 
likely the group is to take action. 

It’s useful to note that there are different types of crisis threats. Coombs identi- 
fied what he calls “paracrisis” as “a publicly visible crisis threat that charges an orga- 
nization with irresponsible or unethical behavior.” This type of threat is essentially 
a reputational threat, since there is an expectation gap between the stakeholder 
and the organization. Organizations dealing with paracrises may be constrained by 
cost of the change requested and consistency with organizational strategy. Organi- 
zations have three primary communication responses to these public challenges: 
refute, reform, and refuse. 

Researcher Timothy Rowley has shown how activists gain power from coali- 
tion building within the organization’s stakeholder networks. Activist websites and 
social media can play an important role in developing the activist group’s legitimacy 
within the organization’s stakeholder network. The activist website can link to other 
organizational stakeholders and the news media, and it can become the main source 
of credible information for all stakeholders. The activist can strengthen his or her 
influence by talking directly to other stakeholders in the organization’s network and 
eventually gain more adherents for the cause. 

Activists, like organizations, use social media to build relationships and fol- 
lowers. According to Tamar Ginossar, social media can obtain information, provide 
unsolicited information about the issue, answer questions from information seekers, 
provide emotional support, offer calls for action, and build conflict through com- 
plaints or criticism. Persuasion is an important activist tactic. As the term implies, 
activists seek action-oriented messages that are also inspirational. 

There are three message frames used by activists: problem identification (diag- 
nostic frame), steps to eliminating the problem (prescriptive frame), and the call to 
action (motivational frame). 

Frequently, problem identification can be presented in many ways, from emo- 
tional to logical appeals or a mixture of both. Animal activists often use visual com- 
munication tactics, such as undercover investigative videos or photos of animal 
abuse, to hammer home their points. Less emotional visual tactics can still be quite 
powerful in cases where an organization’s product or service can be shown to be 
faulty by demonstrating the problem with video or photos. Many other forms of 
evidence can be used by activists to build their case, such as financial statements, 
research, and third-party experts. 

Strong communication skills, especially when interacting with the news media 
through interviews, are important factors in successful problem identification, pre- 
scriptive, and motivational message frames. 
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Many factors affect how successful activism is in achieving its goal. Conviction 
is important. Activists need to be committed to the cause and feel deeply that orga- 
nizations must change. A favorite organizational response is simply to ignore the 
complaint in hopes that the activist will give up. Resources such as time, energy, and 
some money are needed to keep the cause alive while building power and influence, 
and activists must be creative; they have to develop new ways to share the problem 
they are trying to solve. 


ACTIVISM AND PUBLIC RELATIONS THEORY + 


As the Arab Spring demonstrated in 2011, the ability to communicate and bring 
together, diverse groups for a common cause via new technologies such as Twitter, 


relations theorists who are grappling with how to fit today’s activism into public 
relations theory. œ% á 

For more than tw@,decades, the excellence theory of public relations, considered 
the dominant public relations theory, called for symmetrical two-way communica- 
tion between organizations,and publics (dialogue), compromise, and shared power. 
Information, rather than pefguasion, was considered the most ethical approach to 
achieving mutual understanding between the organization and its publics. Persua- 
sion was seen by excellence theory,adherents as manipulative and indicative of an 
organization’s self-interests rather than mutual gain. Critics said the theory was not 
practical since organizations are unlikely to give up power and influence. Contin- 
gency theory suggested that there are many variables that lead to greater or lesser 
degrees of accommodation. Likewise, situational theory identifies publics (active, 
aware, or latent) and describes their comm nication behavior. The mixed-motive 
theory of public relations recognized each group’s self-interests as a starting point 
for building a relationship. h 

On the issue of power, central to the critical public relations theorists, excel- 
lence theorists said power was not an issue. Active publics could organize into activ- 
ist groups to create their own power to prevent organizations from abusing their 


power by ignoring or eliminating the debate. 
However, postmodern public relations scholars such as Derina Holtzhausen 


(2007) said that excellence theory did not take into account the power imbalance 
that exists between organizations and their publics. Organizations often have 
unlimited resources, or at least more than activist groups have, and $ 
power systems that extend into the halls of government. te. 

Holtzhausen said the individual is not powerless and called for publi 
tions as activism. She said practitioners needed to be “change agents, se à 
the conscience of the organization, and give voice to those without power 
their relationship with the organization.” She also noted that practitioners shoul 
resist the “dominant power structures, particularly when these structures are not 
inclusive,” 

Critical theorists in public relations accept that persuasion, rather than infor- 
mation, is the primary tool of public relations practitioners and that the goal is 


